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The Pronouncing Process in the Churches 


The pronouncing process has often been called one of 
the more controversial activities of church bodies. Thus 
one may hear in church circles frequent warm discussions 
of the authenticity of church pronouncements or of the 
propriety of pronouncements. More specifically the hon- 
esty of certain procedures and of certain results of the 
entire process is sincerely questioned by informed persons. 
The process also has its ardent defenders, of course. 

There are those who say that pronouncements are usu- 
ally applauded by persons who agree and deplored by 
those who are offended or who disagree. This view is 
also challenged as an oversimplification. 


The informal discussion of the pronouncing process 
that follows is only a brief inquiry that provides back- 
ground for, or relates to, some of the fundamental ques- 
tions raised by both proponents and opponents of the 
pronouncing tendency. The tendency to pronounce is, to 
be sure, observed both in denominational and interde- 
nominational bodies. This inquiry is largely in terms of 
pronouncements on social and economic issues (both 
broadly understood), because these are perhaps the most 
frequently considered. Probably, however, what is said 
applies at least in part to the less controversial issues on 
which church bodies declare themselves. 

Pronouncements of religious bodies on various social 
and economic issues in the modern era have been made for 
about 70 years. Recognition of these issues is often 
thought to have begun with the issuance by Pope Leo XIII 
of his famous Encyclical, On the Condition of Labor, in 
1891. Protestant bodies in the United States, which had 
earlier concerned themselves with slavery and the traffic 
in alcoholic beverages, began to pronounce systematically 
on other social and economic issues early in the 20th Cen- 
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tury. Their first pronouncements were on such matters as 
conditions in industry, organized labor, child labor in fac- 
tories. The first comprehensive pronouncement on agri- 
culture from a Protestant body was that of the General 
Council of the Congregational Christian Churches in 1925, 
which included seven points on agriculture in a general 
declaration of social ideals. 

These latter years numerous statements have appeared 
on such topics as agriculture, alcoholic beverages, atomic 
energy, conservation, crime, delinquency, education, family 
life, health, immigration, industrial relations, international 
relations, race relations, social welfare, natural resources, 
etc. 

The documents issued by the religious bodies are called 
variously pronouncements, policy statements, resolutions, 
declarations or affirmations of social teachings or ideals. 
In this article the term pronouncement is accepted as 
embracing all these, because it is found that the words 
are generally used interchangeably in the literature of 
the church bodies. (The National Council of Churches 
terms a pronouncement “‘a statement of policy, or an affir- 
mation of conviction.” A resolution is defined by the 
Council as “an action primarily designed to implement 
policies.” ) This article also has to do mainly with the more 
official statements, i.e., those issued by the highest legis- 
lative assemblies or authorized institutions. 

What are the pronouncements of social teaching? In 
Protestant circles they are often referred to as “middle 
axioms,” meaning that they are translations of the sense 
of scripture and the historic creeds or affirmations, in 
terms of current conditions. In other Protestant circles 
they are called “social ideals,” “social creeds,” “social 
principles,” or simply principles. They usually do not 
refer to such specific matters as the details of a program 
of social reform or of a bill in Congress. However, the 
principles themselves are often indicative of a general 
direction or emphasis, and sometimes point to more pre- 
cise reforms or proposals. 

A Roman Catholic authority writes that the social 
teachings of that church are rooted in the inspired “words 
of Holy Writ,” and are “basically a mixture of ethics, 
moral theology, and prudent judgment as applied to 
the field of social economies.” They are “presented 
authoritatively by various statements of recent popes.” 

(See: Social Principles and Economic Life, by John F. 
Cronin. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company, 1959.) 

How are pronouncements issued? The general method 
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of the Protestant bodies is to adopt resolutions at the 
regularly scheduled gatherings of delegated persons who 
have authority to speak for the body. The usual pro- 
cedure of preparation is to have a group or committee, or 
subordinate agency, to do preliminary work or drafting, 
and then to ask the consent of an assembly, synod, or 
convention. It is also sometimes possible to have a state- 
ment presented on short notice by a concerned individual 
or a concerned minority. These may then be able to per- 
suade the more general assemblage. However, proposed 
resolutions are sometimes in process for a period of years. 
(One policy statement of the National Council of Churches 
was in preparation for seven years.) The statements may 
be debated at length, and with heat as well as light, and 
they are not always accepted or passed. 

Roman Catholic social teachings are issued by popes and 
bishops; but in that church in the United States there 
are also a number of associations of individuals, which 
may include members of the hierarchy, that make formal 
statements of their own but which do not commit the hier- 
archy. 

When are pronouncements issued? As implied above 
they generally come from bodies that meet at regular inter- 
vals, usually annually, but obviously not all issues are 
dealt with every year. 

Why are these statements made> They come because 
of recognition by religious bodies of difficult and complex 
issues atid crises, and because these bodies wish to extend 
their historic teaching functions in terms of practical 
current issues. “Every economic issue is also a religious 
one,” is a term frequently heard in church circles. Eco- 
nomic and social issues involve human relationships, and 
the churches have always said that they are competent to 
declare themselves in terms of what is good or bad, right 
or wrong, in the relationships of people. Probably few, 
if any, religious bodies would say that they have no 
responsibility for the state of community life around 
them. There are disagreements, of course, with respect to 
the degree of that responsibility, and the manner in which 
it should be exercised. To issue a pronouncement is also 
only one way of dealing with an economic problem or 
situation. 

Protestant documents considered here are limited to 
those issued by the larger Protestant denominations and 
to those of interdenominational organizations. It is as- 
sumed that the views of officials of the smaller bodies are 
reflected in the statements made by representatives of 
many denominations acting through the interdenomina- 
tional agencies. Note has also been taken of various com- 
pilations and studies of statements, listed among the 
references. 


A Summary of Social Teachings 


In an earlier compilation and comparison of social ideals 
of Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, and Judaism, the 
following was set down as a portion of a summary of their 
more general social and economic teachings : 

“Religious principles are the basis of true social order ; 
they integrate social life and give it moral unity. 

“The good social order results when men seek to live 
for each other, strive for brotherhood, and are imbued with 
the spirit of justice. 

“Personality possesses the highest value; the dignity of 
the individual soul before God and the recognition that 
all are children of God must undergird all efforts for 
human improvement. 

“Ownership of property is a social trust ; property should 


be administered for the welfare of all; property should 
be widely distributed. 

“Through insurance we should safeguard the members 
of society trom the hazards of life and the major economic 
insecurities. 

“Employes and employers both have the right to or. 
ganize ; in this process both have responsibilities for pro- 
moting the public welfare. 

“There should be adequate machinery for conciliation, 
mediation, and arbitration of disputes. 

“The wage must be sufficient for the well-being of the 
worker and his family; on the worker rests the duty of 
faithful performance in return for the wage. 

“Hours of labor should be set at a point consistent with 
physical, mental, and moral well-being ; at least one day’s 
rest in seven should be provided. 

“Women in industry must have safe and sanitary con- 
ditions, special protection against exploitation, and employ- 
ment that benefits the family and community. 

“Economic democracy will be promoted by wide self- 
organization on the part of economic groups, motivated by 
a profound religious spirit directing social reconstruction, 

“Complete social organization implies the creation of 
adequate international agencies, especially for economic 
and political cooperation, 

“Every citizen shall be free to follow his conscience in 
matters of religious belief and practice; the Creator en- 
dowed men with inalienable civil rights such as freedom 
of speech, press, and assembly. 

“Cooperative economic movements are promising tech- 
niques of adjustment and improvement; the interests of 
the consumer must be kept high in all economic endeavors. 

“Through different races, God has enriched mankind 
with a diversity of gifts; there is no inherent superiority 
of any race: there should be mutual helpfulness among 
races. 

“Farmers should be encouraged to own land; the farm 
as a good home for the family must be safeguarded ; mod- 
ern nations need a healthy agrarian life.” 

(Religion and the Good Society. Rev. Ed., 1943. New 
York, National Conference of Christians and Jews.) 

Concerning effectiveness, it seems to be common observa- 
tion of church officials over many years that documents 
of the type here described are not widely disseminated, or 
known, or studied. A Protestant scholar writes that a 
Pope once observed that his encyclicals did not reach the 
man in the street. Common observation also seems to 
indicate, however, that the documents receive relatively 
more attention when they are used in study courses or 
in other educational materials than when they are simply 
adopted and printed in a book of proceedings. However, 
little is known concerning the degree of observance or 
study of the social teachings of religious bodies. Probably 
only through historical study and numerous interviews of 
constituents (both obviously beyond the scope of this 
treatment) could provide documented answers to ques- 
tions concerning the authenticity, or observance, or effec- 
tiveness of the documents. 

Possibly (or probably?) pronouncements generally are 
not authentic expressions of convictions of broad con- 
stituencies, but are rather statements of the views of 
concerned minorities, even when they are approved by 
representative assemblies. 

Under the congregational form of church government 
it is understood that the local church does not recognize 
the authority of state or national conferences on social and 
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economic issues, even when these bodies consist of persons 
from the local churches. 

Should there be fewer pronouncements? Probably many 
informed and responsible officials of the churches would 
answer in the affirmative. It also appears, however, that 
the means of limitation have not yet been devised. There 
is also evidence that many of us are in favor of fewer pro- 
nouncements in areas other than those of our own special 
interests. The work of the churches and the function 
of church boards and agencies have become specialized, 
and specialized interests are being reflected in the pro- 
nouncements. 


Note on Sources 


For historical data, there is John F. Frelick’s unpub- 
lished dissertation, A Critical Survey of Ecclesiastical Pro- 
nouncements in the Economic and Industrial Field During 
the Past 65 Years—Rerum Novarum to Evanston (Edin- 
burgh, University of Edinburgh, 1955), reviewed at length 
in this SERVICE, September 7, 1957. There are also avail- 
able for consultation F. Ernest Johnson’s The Social Work 
of the Churches (New York, Federal Council of Churches, 
1930, out of print); Department of Research, Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, Social Pronounce- 
ments, 1930-1939 (Chicago, International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, 1939, out of print). All these contain 
texts and summaries of many pronouncements. 

Certain compilations made specifically for the purpose of 
documenting certain common interests of Judaism, Roman 
Catholicism, and Protestantism are: Religion and the Good 
Society, 1942 and 1943, out of print ; and, The Good Citi- 
zen and the Good Society, 1957. These were published 
by the National Conference of Christians and Jews, New 
York. 

John F. Cronin’s Social Principles and Economic Life 
(Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Company, 1959) quotes at 
length from the Papal statements. On Judaism, a recent 
work is Justice and Judaism by Albert Vorspan and Eu- 
gene J. Lipman (New York, Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, 1956). 

The texts of pronouncements of Protestant bodies and 
often debate related thereto are found in the official pro- 
ceedings of representative synods, conferences, conven- 
tions, etc. The officers of religious bodies, and their ad- 
dresses, are listed in the annual Yearbook of American 
Churches, published by the National Council of Churches. 
As noted below the National Council publishes a loose 
leaf volume containing the full text of its pronouncements. 
Resolutions are usually printed or mimeographed by the 
various units of the Council originating such docements. 


Church Resolutions on Capital Punishment 


About 40 statements recommending abolition of capital 
punishment by denominational assemblies, state or district 
units of denominations, and councils of churches appear in 
a compilation, “What Do the Churches Say on Capital 
Punishment?” prepared by the Connecticut Friends Com- 
mittee on Social Order, 144 South Quaker Lane, West 
Hartford 7, Conn. (Mimeographed, 3rd ed., 1960. 30 
cents a copy). 

The texts of a few of the statements follow: 

Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ), International 
Convention, 1957: 

“We believe that Christians can no longer justify sup- 
port of the practice of capital punishment. It has become 
increasingly clear that the certainty of apprehension and 
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conviction rather than severity of punishment is the real 
deterrent to crime. Under such circumstances the death 
sentence becomes not a real protection to society but only 
a crude form of vengeance or retributive justice. Chris- 
tian justification of punishment is always found in the 
hope of the rehabilitation of the offender; since dead 
people cannot be rehabilitated we can in no way defend 
capital punishment on Christian grounds. 

“In a very real sense also the practice of capital pun- 
ishment stands in the way of more creative, redemptive 
and responsible treatment of crime and criminals. There 
is the danger that society by concentrating attention on 
the execution of a few criminals may mislead its members 
into thinking that it is dealing effectively with crime pre- 
vention. Christians must insist upon the importance of 
crime prevention and the rehabilitation of offenders rather 
than upon retribution. . . . 

“Four states and 27 foreign countries have already 
outlawed capital punishment. We urge Christians as citi- 
zens to work toward the elimination of the death penalty 
in their own states.” 

The United Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., 1959: 

“Recognizing the responsibility of the state to protect 
its citizens and to promote justice and freedom in society, 

“Recognizing that one of the means by which the state 
has sought to exercise this responsibility has been the 
imposition of the death penalty, 

“Realizing that in Western Europe only France and 
Great Britain retain the death penalty and that in our 
country eight states have abolished it, 

“Knowing that studies have shown that the retention or 
abolition of the death penalty has no observable effect on 
homocide rates, that justice sometimes miscarries because 
of human fallibility in the judicial process, and that en- 
lightened penal practice seeks both to protect society and 
to reform and rehabilitate guilty persons, and 

“Believing that capital punishment cannot be condoned 
by an interpretation of the Bible based upon the revela- 
tion of God’s love in Jesus Christ, that as Christians we 
must seek the redemption of evil doers and not their death, 
and that the use of the death penalty tends to brutalize the 
society that condones it, 

“The 171st General Assembly 

“Declares its opposition to capital punishment, 

“Calls upon the judicatories and members of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America 
to work for the abolition of the death penalty in their 
respective states, 

“Urges the judicatories to seek the improvement of our 
various penal institutions and systems to the end that 
society may be protected and persons convicted of crime 
be rehabilitated, and 

“Encourages the Department of Social Education and 
Action to continue its study of other aspects of crime 
prevention and correction.” 

The United Church of Canada adopted in 1956 a reso- 
lution that read in part: 

“We affirm our belief that capital punishment is con- 
trary to the spirit and teachings of Christ.” The United 
Church also called on the government of Canada to develop 
alternate methods of punishment for the capital offense. 
In 1960 the General Council of the United Church made 
the following recommendation to the government of 
Canada: “In the place of a death sentence for a capital 
offense that there be substituted a statutory sentence of 
life imprisonment subject to prevailing conditions of 
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remission and parole.” The Board of Evangelism and 
Social Service of the United Church, 85 St. Clair Ave., 
E., Toronto 7, Canada, publishes a report on “Alterna- 
tives to Capital Punishment. 


While no search has been made to learn the number of 
religious bodies that have considered resolutions oppos- 
ing capital punishment but without taking this position, 
it may be noted that the Convention of the United Lutheran 
Church in 1960 considered but declined to approve a reso- 
lution opposing capital punishment. 


What Is the Meaning of a NCCCUSA 
Pronouncement? 


The General Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches, meeting in San Francisco, Calif., Dec., 1960, 
approved “‘as its understanding of the meaning of National 
Council pronouncements and resolutions” a statement that 
had been presented by Eugene Carson Blake, stated clerk 
of the United Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., in 
connection with the report to the Assembly of the Coun- 
cil’s Committee on General Reference and Counsel. A 
portion of the statement follows: 

“T have been asked by the General Reference and Coun- 
sel Committee to make a statement on behalf of the com- 
mittee before bringing their first recommendation to this 
Assembly. The committee notes that many people in our 
constituency are not clear about the status of the resolu- 
tions and pronouncements made from time to time by the 
National Council of Churches through its General Board 
or through its General Assembly. Some members of our 
churches are troubled by the statements often appearing in 
in the public press in connection with controversial actions, 
namely, that they are made by a Council representing so 
many millions of Protestant and Orthodox church mem- 
bers. Some say: “They did not represent me.’ 


“In response to this understandable attitude and ques- 
tioning, let us remind ourselves that this Council under its 
constitution is basically governed by a Triennial Assembly 
made up of the elected representatives of the churches. 
These representatives are sent here to deliberate and decide 
upon matters regularly brought before them by members, 
churches and by representative committees or departments 
or divisions. In this restricted sense, and in this sense 
only, every act of this Assembly is representative of the 
thirty-three churches which compose the Council and of 
their forty million members. 

“The pronouncements, resolutions, and other actions of 
a General Assembly have precisely the status and weight of 
being actions of such a representative assembly; no more, 
no less. They will be useful as they serve as a guide and 
help to the churches and their members and to the nation 
and the world, in finding God’s will and doing it. 

“It may be further asked, ‘What is the force or author- 
ity of an action of an Assembly upon a church or upon 
an individual member, especially if the church or individual 
disagrees, perhaps violently, perhaps conscientiously, with 
the action taken?” 

“The answer is that within the context of responsible 
freedom every church and every member not only has the 
right, but also the duty, to express dissent as vigorously 
as the occasion appears to demand, but within the context 
of our commitment to Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and 
Saviour and of our commitment to each other. ... ” 


National Council Pronouncements 


The National Council of Churches has published a com- 
pilation of pronouncements in loose-leaf form, suitable 
for binding in a folder, letter size. 

The folder contains explanatory material including the 
following definitions : 

“A pronouncement is a statement of policy, or a posi- 
tion, or an affirmation of conviction formally approved 
by the General Board or General Assembly. It expresses 
a substantial preponderance of . . . opinion that there is 
a strong weight of ethical, moral, or religious principles 
in support of the view expressed. .. . 

“Resolutions . . . are actions primarily designed to 
implement policies.” 

The resolutions are grouped under some 30 areas or 
titles, alphabetically. 


National Council on Responsible Parenthood 


The following is the full text of a pronouncement 
adopted by the General Board, meeting at Syracuse, N. Y., 
February 22-23, 1961. 


“Preamble 

‘The National Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. exists in part ‘to do for the churches such coop- 
erative work as they authorize the council to carry on in 
their behalf,’ while at the same time recognizing that any 
member church may dissociate itself from an action of 
the council. 

“In the present instance many member churches have 
already given formal expression to the same basic con- 
viction as is contained in this statement. But differences 
of conviction exist which make it necessary for represen- 
tatives of the Orthodox churches to abstain from voting 
on this pronouncement. (Note: An expression of Ortho- 
dox views may be found in Parents and Priests as Servants 
of Redemption, by Anthenagoras Kokkinakis, Bishop of 
Elaia. New York, Morehouse Gorham, 1958.) 

“The council provides a meeting place for continuing 
study, in Christian freedom, of the implications of the 
Christian faith for responsible marriage and parenthood. 

“With these facts in mind, the General Board of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
adopts and issues the following pronouncement on re- 
sponsible parenthood. 


“Contemporary Need 

“In recent decades, advances in medical science have 
affected marriage and family life in at least two important 
ways. Because of dramatic reductions in death rates, 
children generally have a far brighter chance to live to 
maturity: Indeed, the very existence of large family pat- 
terns in many societies causes new and dangerous pres- 
sures upon presently inadequate means of subsistence. On 
the other hand, new medical knowledge of human repro- 
duction increases the means available or potentially avail- 
able to parents for regulating their fertility. In the altered 
circumstances of today, how is the Christian doctrine of 
parenthood to be made relevant to the needs of husbands 
and wives? Without attempting to restate the full range 
of parental duties, we advance certain considerations bear- 
ing on the control of procreation within the marriage bond. 
The concept of responsible parenthood is considered in 
relation to the ends of marriage, the reasons for family 
planning, the methods of family planning, and the task of 
society. 
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“The Ends of Marriage 


“Genuine marriage, in the Biblical view, is a union 
whereby husband and wife become ‘one flesh’ (Gen. 2:24, 
Mk. 10:8, Eph. 5:31). Such a union embodies a covenant, 
acommitment to a dedicated common life. True marriage, 
however, is more than a human achievement. It has a 
‘given’ quality, expressed in the words of Jesus: “What... 
God has joined together .. . ” (Mk. 10:9). Hence it is 
a mystery according to St. Paul which symbolizes the 
union of Christ and His Church (Eph. 5:32) and is, in 
turn, illumined by this perfect union. 

“Since holy matrimony involves an occasion of God’s 
grace, it is clear that the first duty of husband and wife 
js to nourish and care for the gift which God has given. 
This task is described in Christian traditions in terms of 
sanctification and mutual perfection. These emphasize 
the fundamentally spiritual character of the basic pur- 
pose of marriage, which can be served through parenthood, 
companionship and vocation: 

“1) Parenthood is a divinely ordained purpose of mar- 
riage for the embodiment and completion of the ‘one flesh’ 
union, for the care and nurture of children, for building 
the home as a true community of persons, and for the 
peopling of the earth (Gen. 1:28). It is participation in 
God’s continuing creation, which calls for awe, gratitude 
and a sense of high responsibility. 

“2) Mutual love and companionship, rooted in the need 
of husband and wife for each other (Gen. 2:18), have 
also been ordained of God for the welfare and perfection 
of the ‘one flesh’ union and for broader aspects of the 
sharing of life. Christians differ in regard to sanctions 
for the sexual expression of marital companionship. 
Though most of our churches hold such expression right 
and necessary within the marriage bond, independently of 
procreation, all agree that Christian marriage should be 
free from sensuality and selfish indulgence, and that mu- 
tually accepted periods of continence can be of value in a 
common life of Christian discipline. 

“3) Vocation, or the service of the couple in society, is 
another high purpose through which ‘the two become one.’ 
It normally includes parenthood and family life as major 
elements, but can assert a separate or even conflicting claim 
on conscience. Just as vocation may enjoin celibacy upon 
those to whom the gift is given (Mt. 19:11), so the call- 
ing of the couple may in certain circumstances enjoin 
family limitation. 

“Responsible parenthood, in the first instance, means to 
weigh the claims of procreation in relation to the total pur- 
poses of the marriage and the situation of the family in 
society. For most couples, the new knowledge of human 
reproduction and of means to avert conception affects 
ethical decisions regarding parenthood. But the responsi- 
bility, to be exercised in prayer and trust, has deeper 
roots. 

“Reasons for Family Planning 


“Within the purposes of marriage ordained by God, 
there are a number of considerations concerning parent- 
hood which need to be taken into account in trying to 
determine the number and frequency of pregnancies. 
These include: 

“1) The right of the child to be wanted, loved, cared 
for, educated, and trained in the ‘discipline and instruc- 
tion of the Lord’ (Eph. 6:4). The rights of existing chil- 
dren to parental care have a proper claim. 

“2) The prospect for health of a future child, if medi- 
cal and eugenic evidence seem negatively conclusive. 
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“3) The health and welfare of the mother-wife, and the 
need for the spacing of children to safeguard it. 

“4) The social situation, when rapid population growth 
places dangerous pressures on the means of livelihood and 
endangers the social order. 

“Reasons such as these enter into the calculations of re- 
sponsible parenthood. At the same time, parents need to 
remember that having children is a venture in faith, re- 
quiring a measure of courage and confidence in God’s 
goodness. Too cautious a reckoning of the costs may be 
as great an error as failure to lift the God-given power of 
procreation to the level of ethical decision. 


“Methods of Family Planning 


“Christians are agreed that the limitation of procreation 
may be right and proper for parents under certain con- 
ditions, but differences arise in regard to circumstances 
and methods. The Orthodox Church follows the tradi- 
tional teaching which sanctions marital abstinence as the 
means of family planning. Most of the Protestant churches 
hold contraception and periodic continence to be morally 
right when the motives are right. They believe that 
couples are free to use the gifts of science for conscientious 
family limitation, provided the means are mutually ac- 
ceptable, non-injurious to health, and appropriate to the 
degree of effectiveness required in the specific situation. 
Periodic continence (the rhythm method) is suitable for 
some couples, but is not inherently superior from a moral 
point of view. The general Protestant conviction is that 
motives, rather than methods, form the primary moral 
issue, provided the methods are limited to the prevention 
of conception. 

“Protestant Christians are agreed in condemning abor- 
tion or any method which destroys human life except 
when the health or life of the mother is at stake. The 
destruction of life already begun cannot be condoned as 
a method of family limitation. The ethical complexities 
involved in the practice of abortion related to abnormal 
circumstances need additional study by Christian scholars. 

“Another approach to family limitation is voluntary 
sterilization. Because medical science cannot guarantee 
that the procedure is reversible it presents the Christian 
conscience with special problems. Responsible parent- 
hood is seen by many as a day-to-day process of decision- 
making which sterilization may negate. On the other 
hand, where reasons of health or the obligations of parent- 
hood argue for the use of the most effective means of 
family limitation, sterilization represents one sure method 
now available. Recognizing the dilemmas confronting 
Christian doctors and parents, particularly in some of 
the poorer societies where realistic alternatives seem to 
be lacking, we are constrained to point out the hazards in 
sterilization and to stress the possibility of its use only 
after the most thoughtful consideration of all the factors 
involved. Additional study of these factors and the moral 
issues entailed need to be undertaken by Christian scholars. 


“The Task of Society 

“While responsible parenthood is the moral obligation 
of husband and wife, the concept has implications for so- 
ciety also, to assist parents in the exercise of their duty. 
In addition to the educational and social services called 
for to help equip children for their fullest development 
and contribution to society, there are services due married 
couples. For most couples, family planning requires access 
to appropriate medical information and counsel. Legal 
prohibitions against the impartation of such information 
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and counsel violates the civil and religious liberties of all 
citizens, including Protestants. Their right to means they 
approve in conscience does not infringe the right of others 
to refrain from using such means. Legislation or institu- 
tional practices that impair the exercise of moral and pro- 
fessional responsibilities of family-serving professions 
should be opposed. 

“As Christians and citizens in a world society, we 
also have the responsibility to help our fellowmen overseas. 
Public health programs in economically less developed 
countries, often with substantial assistance from our gov- 
ernment, have helped to create new population pressures. 
Therefore, at the request of people in other countries, we 
believe our government and voluntary agencies have a 
duty to assist with various measures to alleviate popula- 
tion pressures and to extend family planning. Private 
agencies have an important role to play, but the scope of 
the population problem internationally vastly exceeds their 
resources. Christian responsibility indicates that, when 
requested by other governments, governmental and inter- 
governmental aid for family planning should be given 
favorable consideration as part of a wise and dedicated 
effort to advance in the underprivileged regions of the 
earth the essential material conditions conducive to human 
dignity, freedom, justice, and peace.” 


National Council on Peaceful Uses of 
Nuclear Energy 


Following is a portion of a policy statement of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, on “The Churches and the Use 
of Nuclear Energy for Peaceful Purposes,” adopted by 
the General Board, June 2, 1960, 67 persons for, none 
against, two abstentions: 

“We ... deem it our Christian responsibility, as faith- 
ful stewards, to work for an orderly development of 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes for the benefit of 
all mankind. There is urgent need for ethical and politi- 
cal decision to be made regarding the continuance, control, 
or curtailment of nuclear development, production, and 
testing for defense purposes; yet the potentialities of 
nuclear technology for peaceful and constructive uses are 
so great as to require in themselves all prudent research 
and development. 

“The origin of this industry under government de- 
velopment and control has presented serious problems 
of incorporating it into our private economy. We be- 
lieve that the relative roles of public and private owner- 
ship and operation of the industry should give due weight 
to two divergent forces: the equity of the public arising 
from the vast initial investment paid for out of public 
funds; and the desirability of the incorporation of the 
industry into our free economy. . . . 

“The use of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes in- 
volves its own unique health and safety hazards and may 
involve hazards not only to this generation but to genera- 
tions to come. Strong efforts should be directed to devise 
and use all feasible and reasonable safeguards against 
accidents, all protective and curative measures against in- 
jury. We recognize the safety record that has been 
achieved, but there should be no relaxation in our concern 
for safety... . 

“The use of atomic energy even for peaceful purposes 
should not proceed more rapidly than a reasonably as- 
sured capability to guard against hazards to human life 
in future generations. The disposition of radioactive 


wastes in particular requires the utmost care in planning 
and handling. ...” 


National Council on Alcoholic Beverages 


Following is part of the text of a policy statement 
adopted February 26, 1958, by the General Board of the 
National Council of Churches, with 75 members recorded 
voting for the document, two against, with three absten- 
tions: 

“The National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. believes that the use of alcoholic beverages is 
a serious threat to the health, happiness, and welfare of 
many people and to the stability of families and com- 
munities. Although differences of conscientious conviction 
in relation to certain aspects of the alcohol problem exist 
among the churches of the National Council, the area of 
agreement is sufficiently large and significant and the prob- 
_ so urgent as to demand the attention of the Coun- 

“On Alcohol Education for the Public 


“While the chief educational task of the churches is 
with their own constituency, there is also a Christian 
social responsibility for guidance of the general public. 

“The churches should encourage relevant public and 
private agencies to include in their work the dissemina- 
tion of scientific and accurate information about alcoholic 
beverages. This relates especially to the public schools, 
public health departments and certain other public agencies, 
In their programs of alcohol education for the public, we 
urge the churches to cooperate with other groups, public 
or private, provided their basic convictions are not compro- 
mised in the process of cooperation. 


“On Social Control of Alcoholic Beverages 


“1... . The ethical concern of the Christian churches 
is an outgrowth of the transforming power of the gospel 
itself. Where men’s whole lives are changed through the 
permeation of the gospel, there will be resulting change 
in all aspects of their living, including their conduct in 
reference to alcohol. It is the conviction of the Christian 
churches that widespread acceptance of Christian ethical 
standards provides the most effective means of social 
control. 

“2. We recognize that the alcohol problem is related to 
other social problems. Thus, another means of social con- 
trol involves the removal of degrading social conditions 
such as poverty, disease, bad housing, poor education, and 
inadequate recreational and health facilities. Effective 
social control involves strengthening family life and creat- 
ing a wholesome moral atmosphere. It involves providing 
mental health clinics, family case work agencies, and pas- 
toral counseling programs as a means of strengthening 
persons emotionally and socially. Here again the healing, 
renewing power of the Christian faith must play its true 
role. Here also the whole social welfare program of the 
churches makes its contribution. 

“3. The churches’ efforts, properly directed to the 
achievement of adequate programs of education, Christian 
teaching, and social renewal will make more effective what- 
ever legal controls may be necessary. The general public 
must be protected from those whose drinking endangers 
others. The legal controls relating to beverage alcohol 
should be aimed to reduce its use. 

“Many kinds of legal controls have been advocated by 
member churches among which are the regulation of ad- 
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yertising of alcoholic beverages, local option, government 

roduction and sale, the use of public revenue from the 
sale of alcoholic beverage for the benefit of alcoholics and 
their families, and the limitation of places and hours of 
sale. There is wide agreement among the churches with 
regard to legal restraints on driving while under the influ- 
ence of alcohol and on the sale of alcoholic beverages to 
minors.” 


National Council on World Community 


Following is a portion of the text of a resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches, meeting in San Francisco, December, 1960: 


“Christian Support of the United Nations 


“Real world community requires intelligent goodwill. 
It also requires effective organization and practical proc- 
esses for dealing with the hard facts of international 
relations. So, Christian churches in the United States have 
consistently advocated discriminating and steadfast support 
of the United Nations and adherence to its principles. 
The Charter of the United Nations is a code of conduct 
for the nations, which can help create a world community. 
Just and durable peace can be developed as nations and 
peoples fulfill the obligations of the Charter and use its 
processes for the settlement of disputes and for coopera- 
tion in promoting the common welfare. 


“Strengthening the United Nations by Using It 


“The United Nations can grow only through wise and 
patient use. If it is by-passed or neglected in the serv- 
ice of humanity, it will wither, along with mankind’s best 
political hope of peace. The need to use and strengthen 
the organization is particularly urgent in programs of 
mutual economic and technical cooperation ; promotion of 
human rights ; development of nuclear power for peaceful 
purposes ; cooperation in the peaceful exploration and use 
of outer space ; and employment of international political, 
economic, judicial and enforcement processes. . . . 


“Disarmament and Security 


“In the nuclear-space age there is no short-cut to peace 
or to security. The United States must persevere with 
other nations, in the search for reliable arrangements to 
eliminate weapons of death and reduce the burdens of 
armament. Contemporary weapons of war, if they have 
deterrent uses, have also become an intolerable threat to 
human survival. But efforts to reduce and control na- 
tional armaments should be pursued with the clear under- 
standing that their elimination will be possible only when 
the nations have created effective, functional international 
institutions capable of keeping peace and assuring just 
change. 

“The Rule of Law 


“As a significent step toward world law for a world 
community, the United States should uphold and strength- 
en the International Court of Justice. Our nation should 
abrogate self-appointed power to deny to the Court its 
legitimate jurisdiction. In this and other ways, encour- 
agement should be given to increasing the rule of law 
for developing a community of nations. 


‘Economic and Social Cooperation 


“The Christian faith demands practical action in support 
of lifting the levels of life of mankind, of aiding every 
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people where poor living conditions seriously limit human 
life, growth and happiness. Our interest in our neighbors 
on a crowded planet stems from religious faith and mora! 
principle. It accords with the highest national interest. 
Our neighbors’ growth is part of our growth. We seek 
their well-being in partnership for peace, realizing that 
we are mutually dependent for security. It is both out of 
date and dangerous, economically and politically, for a 
minority of mankind to live in abundance surrounded by 
misery... . 
“Human Rights 

“The United States should renew the leadership of 
which our nation is capable in the field of human rights. 
The peoples of the new states and emerging societies place 
high on their list of priorities the development of free 
institutions and individual liberties. They look to the 
United Nations as the instrument through which human 
rights and fundamental freedoms are declared, advanced 
and protected. The United States should ratify the Geno- 
cide Convention, signed in 1948, and should renew its 
leadership in drafting and enacting the Covenants on 
Human Rights. 


“Toward Clearer Understanding of the United Nations 


“Public opinion in the United States has grown in favor 
of the United Nations. Some of this feeling, however, is 
not based on clear understanding of what the United 
Nations is or of our nation’s responsibilities and role in 
the expanding organization. Good seed must put down 
deeper roots to avoid possible withering of interest, and 
to assure healthy growth of public opinion. We believe 
people should study and think their way through the im- 
portant problems and possibilities of the United Nations. 

“Constituted with 51 members, the United Nations has 
now increased to approximately 100. We rejoice in what 
this represents: The spread of self-government in the new 
nations and in the wider participation of peoples in ques- 
tions affecting their own welfare; the rise in prestige 
of the world body; the closer approach to universality of 
its membership; the extension of democratic processes in 
the world. But this very increase of democracy means that 
the United States may be facing a new experience; it 
may on some issues find itself outvoted. We believe 
citizens should prepare themselves for such eventuality. 
It would not then be an undue shock to public opinion, 
since people would have a more mature view, better able 
to interpret democracy at work on a world scale, with 
the benefit as well as the risk that the extension of 
democracy always entails. 

“It is important to understand more fully the role of 
the United Nations along with other types of international 
instruments. The United Nations has been called ‘man’s 
last best political hope on earth.’ At the same time, we 
must recognize that it is not the sole instrument of inter- 
national relations. Other channels of diplomatic and politi- 
cal international usage have their indispensable functions. 
All these must be used to the fullest extent in the proper 
and most effective ways in the search for world peace 
and well being. ... ” 


What Is an Encyclical? 


Encyclicals, which are only one of a number of forms 
of papal communications, are defined as “papal letters 
relating to doctrinal or moral matters ; exhortations, warn- 
ings or commendations,” in Anne Freemantle’s book, The 
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Papal Encyclicals in Their Historical Context (New York, 
The New American Library, 1956. 50 cents). Mrs. Free- 
mantle teaches at Fordham University. 

Of all papal documents encyclicals are now “the most 
familiar,” she writes. Once the term was applied by many 
bishops to their pastoral letters. “Now it applies only 
to the letters of the Bishop of Rome and successor to St. 
Peter, to his flock, all the Christians all over the world.” 
Mrs. Freemantle quotes Roman Catholic theologians to 
the effect that the authority of the encyclicals is not the 
same as that of the “solemn definitions ex cathedra.” One 
of these theologians writes that “the faithful have a strict 
obligation to receive this teaching [of the encyclicals] 
with infinite respect.” In spite of this generalization, it 
is stated that certain encyclicals, for example the one 
of 1905 on the teaching of Christian doctrine and Pascendi 
Dominici Gregis (Modernism Condemned), 1907, are fre- 
quently given as examples of . . . ex cathedra pronounce- 
ments.” 

The texts of most encyclicals issued by the popes since 
1740 are quoted in full in Mrs. Freemantle’s book. It 
is introduced by Gustave Weigel, S.J., of Woodstock Col- 
lege, in words addressed both to Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. Ir. Weigel, who teaches at Woodstock Col- 
lege, writes that “in the encyclicals the non-Catholic can 
see what the Church stands for, and knowing where she 
stands he can devise ways of collaboration. Whatever 
promotes mutual understanding, promotes mutual coopera- 
tion.” “Readers of the encyclical literature will find much 
truth which they can assimilate without sharing the beliefs 
of Catholics, for whom the letters were primarily writ- 
ten. They will note that there is a calm tone of good 
sense in the affirmations, so that much light is given for 
the solution of the problems of our time.” 


Emphases in the Encyclical of 1891 


A Summary of Pope Leo’s Encyclical on the Condition 
of Labor, issued by the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D. C., indicates the main emphases of the pronouncement. 
The following quotations are from the summary. 

“The Church, at the same time that she condemns in- 
ordinate desire for wealth and pleasure, wants to raise 
the standard of life of the poor. She insists, too, upon 
duties as well as rights. Without an acceptance of these, 
which assumes a return to genuine Christianity, the social 
problems will never be fully solved.” 

Employer-employe cooperation should be encouraged 
by the Church “by teaching their mutual duties.” “They 
need one another. Their concord makes social order and 
their perpetual conflict makes confusion. . . . The law 
should lessen the gulf between these classes by, for one 
thing, fostering diffusion of ownership especially in land.” 

“The principal duty of employers is to pay just wages. 
They sin grievously who, to swell their profits, underpay 
their workers. There is a minimum wage fixed by natural 
justice ; it is the amount necessary for decent maintenance. 
Justice is violated when a person is forced to accept less. 

“To exact such work that soul is deadened and body is 
worn out is also against justice. The number of hours of 
work should depend on the nature of the work and on 
strength. Seasons, age and sex should be taken into ac- 
count. Children should not be employed in factories until 
they have sufficient strength of soul and body to stand 
such work. Certain occupations are not suitable for 
women. 


“Organizations of employers and workers can go far 
toward solving the social question and promoting har. 
mony. Labor unions, besides providing mutual aid to their 
members, should negotiate with employers to fix wages 
and conditions of labor and settle disputes. To form such 
organizations is a natural right and the law should pro. 
tect them and it has no right to forbid them save when 
they are formed for a wrong purpose. When labor unions 
are hostile to religion, Catholic workers should form 
Catholic unions. 


“Political authority, derived from God, not for the bene- 
fit of rulers but for the people, to protect the natural 
rights of citizens and promote the common good, must 
particularly protect the rights and foster the welfare of 
workers because they render great service to the com- 
munity and are less able than the wealthy to defend them- 
selves. When negotiation between organizations of em- 
ployers and employes fails, the law should remedy the bad 
labor conditions and enforce fair wages and hours. It 
should also do what it can to remove the causes of indus- 
trial disputes which are harmful to employers, workers 
and the community alike. It should promote public peace 
and order. It should regulate in the interest of the com- 
munity the use of private property. In its imposition of 
taxes it must be moderate and equitable. It should help 
families in distress; and when rights within a family are 
violated, it should step in to protect them. In doing all 
this, it must not interfere arbitrarily with family life nor 
absorb the individual or the family, but leave them full 
freedom so far as the general welfare permits. 


“Fundamental here is the attitude towards property. 
God gave the earth for the benefit of all mankind. Private 
property in land helps mankind to live from the fruits of 
the earth. There is a natural right to own property and 
this right precedes any rights of the State. 

“Merely using things without permanent possession of 
them can satisfy animals but not men. Because men have 
reason and plan their present and future needs as they 
guide themselves toward perfection, they require and have 
the right to use and to own both things that perish in 
using and things that can be used over and over again. 
This means the right to own land as well as its fruits. 
Moreover, to deny those who cultivate and improve land 
and put their labor into it the right to own it is to deny 
them the right to the fruits of their labor. 

“The family has the inviolable right to self-preserva- 
tion and independence and the inviolable right to the 
means necessary for these purposes. A head of a family 
wishes and has the right to provide for his children after 
his death. Without the right to own property that does 
not perish in using, the family and he are deprived of these 
rights. 

“To destroy private ownership is to destroy a stimulus 
to exertion which would wreck production and arouse 
social discord. It is not a remedy. It is against the 
interests of the workers; it would deprive them of the 
power to increase their resources. 

“The law should promote wider distribution of property 
and encourage general desire for ownership. This would 
diminish class antagonism, increase production and check 
migration. 

“The natural right to own private property gives no 
right to do whatever one likes with one’s own. We have 
the duty to help the poor after providing for right main- 
tenance of self and family. We have the duty to use all 
God’s gifts for the common good.” 
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